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| ‘THE REPOSITORY. 


LOCH LEVEN—a rraGmrnt. 

The many vicissitudes of fortune, that attended 

the beautiful and unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, 
have held her up to the pity and admiration of suc- 
ceeding ages :—nor is there a heart possessed of 
feeling, that does not rise with indignation at the 
monsters who pursued, imprisoned, and finally 
hrought to the block, the most accomplished wo- 
man of hertime. The recollection of her faults is 
lost in that of her sufferings ;—sufferings so great, 
that even the brutal emissaries of Elizabeth, in- 
stead of exulting at the catastrophe that closed the 
ife of their helpless victim, burst into tears as they 
saw her head streaming with blood, held up, with 
the memorable expression, “So perish all the ene- 
mies of Elizabeth.” 

After the battle of Langside, Mary surrendered 
herself to the mercy of her subjects, headed by the 
Karl of Morton, who immediately sent her under a 
strong guard to Loch Leven Castle, situated in the 
middle of the Lake (or Loch) of Leven, where she 
was exposed to the daily insults of her harsh keep- 
er, Sir William Douglass, and his imperious wife, 
who, having herself some distant pretentions to roy- 
alty, felt entitled to insult the fallen dignity of the 
unfortunate queen. 

A more dismal situation could hardly have been 
chosen for her prison. Loch Leven, surrounded 
by mountains on every side, secmed to shut her up 
from the world, and in a tower of the castle, in an 
apartment, the immense grated windows of which 
scarcely admitted the light of day, was the helpless 
Mary Stuart immured (as her enemies thought) for 
life. 

But under all these circumstances, she found a 
deliverer and protector, in the brother of her keep- 
er, George Douglass, a young nobleman then in his 
nineteenth year, who had frequent opportunities 
of seeing her, and who had a heart that could at 
that age see and not love her? Young Douglass 
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vowed to set her free or perish in the attempt. He 
engaged Sir James Hamilton, and Seaton, Lord of 
Niddre Castle, to assist him. They procured a boat, 
and waited with fleet horses on the banks of the 
lake, a few miles from the small town of Kin Ross. 
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Mary waited with conflicting emotions the hour 
that was to restore her to liberty—when about mid- 
night of Sunday, the second of May, 1568, George 
Douglass stole the keys of the castle, and after get- 
ting Queen Mary out, he locked the gates upon 
his brother and the guards, and secured their flight 
by throwing the keys into the lake. 


Is it the breeze on Leven’s lake, 

That flies o’er its waters and stirs the brake ? 
Or is it the glance of yon midnight beam, 
That flits o’er the face of the island stream’ 


* * . > * 


The anxious eye of Scotland’s queen 
Was bent on the silent deep, 

Nor boat nor Douglass could be seen, 
And Mary turn’d to weep. 


* 7 * * . 


As lonely to her harp she bends, 

The silent tear of anguish flows, 
And thus to Scotia’s cadence wild 

The lovely captive sung her woes— 

THE SONG. 

Oh Leven! lonely is thine isle, 
And dismal are thy mould’ring tow’rs, 
Where Mary’s held in durance vile— 
Torn from her friends and kindred bow’rs. 


And damp and dreary are these walls, 
Thro’ which the chilling breezes blow ; 
Where gloomy echo but recalls 

The plaintive strains of Mary’s woe. 


Ben Lomond ! o’er thy towering head, 
How free the Highland eagle wings ! 
Ben Nevis! up thy craggy side, 

The bouncing red deer fleetly springs— 


The ptarmegan, with lofty sweep, 
Soars from the bosom of Loch Doyle ; 
But Scotland’s queen is left to weep, 
A captive in Loch Leven’s isle. 


Without a friend to take my part, 
Since Douglass’ plighted faith is gone 
With ruin’d hopes and broken heart, 
He leaves me here to weep alone. 


THE ESCAPE. 
Now rapid o’er the midnight tide, 
With silent speed a boat did glide : 
And, bold in conscious love and truth, 
Before her stood the gallant youth. 


“Oh Mary, dearest, now is the hour, 

To fly from my cruel father’s power : 

Oh fly to the boat, and my faithful rowers 

Will carry thee far from these gloomy tow’rs. 
ve * . * ® 


Ile caught her in his faithful arms, 

And gently hush’d her wild alarms. 

His heart beat high as he wildly prest 
The lovely queen to his panting breast— 
He seiz’d the keys of the castle gate, 
And dash’d them deep in the silent lake. 
* Now thou art safe,” he softly said, 

And wrapt her in his Highland plaid ; 

“ Now stretch, my clansman, for the siore, 
He cried, and drew his bright claymore. 


rr] 


* * * * * 


And now the boat has reach’d the strand, 

The gallant Douglass springs to land— 

And now they speed their rapid flight, 

Beneath the favorite shade of night ; 

And ere the dawning of the morn, 

They pass’d like lightning thro’ Kinghorn. 
* * * 7 * 
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Speediiy onward still they fly, 
No resting place had they I ween ; 

*Till Castle Nuddrie’s friendly gate, 
Receiv’d the youth and his lovely queen 
a 
SELECTED FOR THE GARLAND. 

Man was born a social being ; and he must dk 
violence to his nature, before he can shake off those 
tics that link him to his kind. 
lanthrophy, lovely as it is, must be founded on par 
tial and particular attachments, to operate with duc 
force. 
love and select friendship, is incapable of expanding 
to great and exalted sentiments: It may feign, but 
it cannot feel, the generous glow of affection, the 
ardour of patriotism, or the throb of benevolence.— 
Private attachments being then the foundation of 
happiness or misery, the criterion of worth, and 
the source of all that is valuable or dreadful in life, 


But universal phi 


The heart that is not warmed by individual 


can too much care be employed in forming them, 
in extracting their sweets, and avoiding their pains ’ 
Few are the pleasures that we can sincerely and 
honourably enjoy, without the participation of 
others ; but on the other hand, solitary misery is 
not worth a thought compared to that which the 

mind feels, when it is unfortunate, through the want 
of love or duty in those in whom it has reposed 
its confidence ; or When its distresses involve the 
objects of its fondest regard. A man may bear the 
stings of ingratitude or the infliction of wrongs, 
from such as he never doved ; he may wrap himself 
up in self-consciousness of rectitude, and despise the 
opinion he never courted ; but if the friend on whom 
he has relied is treacherous ; if the bosom on which 
he has leaned is false, or regardless of his peace, lin 
manity can meet with no severer trial ; and such 
poignant wo can scarcely admit of alleviation.— 
To be cautious in forming connections is only com- 
mon prudence; to be firm in maintaining them, 
when once formed, is a duty in which you cannot 


| be deficient without suffering as much as you in 


flict. Sudden atlachments are always indiscreet, 
and often fatal. Try those in whom you wish to re- 
pose trust, with the nicest regard to their real and 
not their specious qualities. Found every affection 
of the mind on principle. Let not beauty pass fo: 
merit, the affected smile of complacency for good 


humour, nor levity for wit. Never give way to 


injurious Opinions against any one, without the full 





est conviction that they are deserved ; but above 
all, take care never to form too partial an opinion, till 
you have had an opportunity of ascertaining its pr 

priety. Young persons are apt to imagine, that the 
convivial companion, whese professions of regar 

rise with the absence of his reason, is firmly to bx 
relied on—and that the partaker in folly will be th: 
consoler of distress. Delusive expectations! Trix 
friendship must be grafted on virtuous pursuits, and 
cemented by rational endearments. A _ similarits 
in vicious taste will form no lasting tie ; 
bear the test of reflection. 


it cannut 
Thought will teach to 
despise, or make you de spised, if your union is thst 
of infamy ; on the contrary, a congenial disposition 
for what is laudable, will reciprocally endear. Sach 
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. friendship will gain stability from the storm, and 
the gales of adversity will root it the deeper. With- 
out a friend, indeed, it is impossible to know hap- 
piness, but how much misery has arisen from the 
prostitution of this sacred name! There are, how- 
ever, tics still dearer thon friendship, and of more 
important operation on our lives. Love, that cor- 
tial drop ef bliss, that sovereign balm for wo, as it 

of the first consequence to our enjoyment, so it 

is frequently the origin of our deepest distress. If 
tis placed on an unworthy object, and this disco. 

very made too late, the heart can never more know 
peace. Eyery hour increases the torments of reflec- 
tion; and hope, that soothes the severest ills, is here 
turned into despair; for strong must that mind be 
which can reconcile itself to the greatest of all hu. 
inan disappointments ; or unfeeling it must be to dis- 
regard them ! In the tender connections, mind must 
assimilate to mind, to give a reasonable prospect 
of felicity ; and after they are irrevocably fixed, the 
wish to oblige should anticipate the request ; views, 
interests, pursuits—all should be mutual, and spring 
‘rom a sense of duty, prompted by a principle of 
love; élse that state which might be productive of the 
purest pleasures and the highest satisfaction, would 
be converted to a baneandacurse. Here negative 
happiness cannot exist, as fur as regards cultivated 
minds :—the brutal or the insensate may repose in 
ihe shade of indifference ; but in proportion as the 
soul is formed for enjoyment, it will be awake to 
all the misery of its fate ; and every neglect of the 
duty it has a right to expect, every perverse word, 
every action of stubborn contempt, will leave an im- 
pression indelible and agonizing. Even the sullen 
look will dim the eye of love ; and the frown sink 
into the heart of sensibility. In a friend, virtue is 
an indispensable qualification ; but in love, virtue 

must be adorned by an amiable disposition and a 
good temper, or it can neither deserve nor ensure 
regard. The qualities that most endear, are fre- 
quently the least dazzling ; the smile of good. hu- 

mor is more impressive than the force of wit. May 

these desultory hints have some weight with those 
who are about to enter on the stage of life, and have 
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age false hopes, and practice on the unsuspecting, 
you do an injury for which you can never atone ;—~ 
and if you have any conscience you wound it to the 
core. The courtier’s promise, the loyer’s vow, and 
fashion’s smile, are proverbial for their insincerity ; 
but the frequency and the justice of this remark 
can never lessen the infamy of those who deserve 
it: for, till right and wrong are lost in undistinguish- 
able confusion, truth will still be the ornament of 
human nature—and falsehood its disgrace, But it 
is notonly by words or by smilcs that a person may 
deceive. Hope may be wafited on a breath—it may 
be founded an a look—it may be sanctioned by mi- 
nute regard, which it would argue insensibility ra- 
ther than vanity not to understand anc apply. A 
number of slender circumstances, combining to fa- 
yor the delusion of expectation so natural to the hu- 
man breast, may amount to absolute demonstration ; 
and mean is the subterfuge of a cautious suppres- 
sion of words, or of studied freedom from the legal 
forms of agreement! However fashionable insin- 
cerity may be, still pride yourself on adhering to 
the golden maxims of truth. This conduct will se- 
cure yourown peace of mind--will promote the hap- 
piness of your connexions—and render you at once 
estimable and esteemed. The smoothness of hy- 
pocrisy, and the gloss of artifice, may obtain you 
the character of being a man of the world, but they 
will debar you from ever reaching the Mescter of 
being « good man. Be strupulously attached to your 
word—this is no more than common justice ; be 
also careful not to excite hopes, which you either 
cannot, or mean not, to gratify. Whether this is 
done by direct profession, or indirect inuendo, 
the guilt and the misery are the same. Numbers 
whose unsuspecting innocence have rendered them 
credulous, and whom it is the greater villainy to 
deceive, have forfeited every sublunary joy by an 
insinuation from the artful, or a promise from the 
unprincipled. The virtuous mind is averse to sus- 
picion ; it is only a long habitude with vice and a 
conscious sense of moral depravity, that teach the 
low caution of distrust, and the vigilance of jea- 
lousy. In the soft intercourse of hearts, which can- 





not yet made a fatal step ! They flow from a heart- 
felt conviction of their truth, and from an ardent 
wish that they may be useful. 


‘* Beauty, though we all approve, 
Commands our wonder more than love ; 
While the agreeable strikes sure, 

Aud gives those wounds we cannot cure.” 


MARY. 





STLECTED FOR THE GARLAND 

lo raise expectations, and then to dash them, af- 
cer the mind has been long habituated to indulge 
the pleasing dream, is a refinement in malice that 
would do honor to the ingenuity of demons. From 
such a nefarious practice the generous must shrink 
with horror—the honest revolt with disdain ; and 
none but the unfeeling and the unprincipled can 
think of it, without the self-consciousness of a tur- 
pitude too base to be named. To do all the good 
in your power, is only performing a duty Whena 
favor is conferred on a deserving object, you most 
particularly oblige yourself. ‘To be satisfied with 
the poor, the negative merit, of doing neither good 
nor harm, may save from detestation, though it can- 
not entitle you to esteem ; but should you encour- 


not exist without a virtuous confidence, how base 
is it to dissemble ! In such a case as this, to plant 
the tender shoots of hope, and not to nourish them, 
or to pluck them up again, is, in effect, to tear the 
faithful heart, whose fibres cling round them, and 
to cloud the eye that beams, perhaps, with the pure 
splendor of a generous love. But cases might be 
multiplied without end, where deception is fre- 
quently fatal—and surely it is always criminal. Be 
extremely cautious, then, of inspiring hope ; but 
when once you have encouraged its delightful vi_ 
sions in others, if possible, never frustrate its reason- 
able expectations. 

Remember that truth and sincerity are virtues 
which will dignify the lowest station: While no 
splendour of birth, or accumulation of honours 
or wealth, can compensate for their loss. These, 
indeed, will render the deficiency more conspicu- 
ous and deplorable : For superior greatness should 
always be united with superior goodness, and ex- 
alted station with honorable conduct. MARY. 





SELECTED FOR THE GARLAND. 
Personal piety forms the distinguished excellence 


beauty is vain; but the woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised.”* ‘The virtues to which 
we have alluded, are the glory of a woman, but pie- - 
ty constitutes tle crown of her glory. I-speak not 
of that piety which exists only in name, but of that 
which has its seat in the heart; which subdues the 
native alienation of the mind to God and holiness ; 
which transforms and new-creates the soul; and 
which concentrates its facultics, and concentrates 
them forever, upon the living God as its portion. — 
Religion in woman, as well as in man, is not only 
** of the operation of God,” but the result of reflec. 
tion, comparison, and choice, and consists ina cheer- 
ful and happy renunciation of all the heart holds 
dear, for Jesus Christ—and of every opposing in- 
terest, for his kingdom and glory. And this is her 
distinguished excellence. Let the fear of God and 
the love of Jesus Christ control her domestic vir- 
tues ; let the humility, patience, faith, hope, chari. 
ty, and resignation of the gospel, become interwo- 
ven with her personal accomplishments, and sweet- 
en and govern her conduct ; and how lovely is such 
awoman! It has frequently been remarked, that 
** pious women are not only more numerous, but 
more pious than pious men.” In a woman picty is 
more apt to be uniform and persevering, amid mul- 
tiplied obstacles and accumulated discouragements. 
And if she possesses large measures of grace, her 
religion will be more ardent, than the religion of 
the othersex. Such was Hannah, Elizabeth, Mary, 
and Annna; and such have been a multitude of 
others, of whom the world was not worthy. If wo 
man was first in transgression, she is most lovely i: 
her penitence. tf she was first in her infidelity, sh 
is most faithful in her attachment—* last at his cross 
and earliest at his grave.” Hers is the piety which 
purifies the heart and overcomes the world. Hers 
is the piety which raises the eye and heart to God : 
which concentrates to him those ardent affections, 
that youth, that beauty, and that pride of life — 
Hers is the piety which urges, to the unbending 
attachment of every truth, the assiduous cultivation: 
of every grace, and the diligent and self-denying 
performance of every duty. Add to the excellenc: 
of such a woman, all the peculiar excellencies o( 
her sex—all that native tenderness and kindness— 
all that cheerfulness and sweetness of disposition— 
all that untiring patience and submission to suffer- 
ing—and all that immutable fove, in which she ha 
a glorious superiority over the other sex ; and as 
you contemplate her virtues, tell me, what empire 
has true excellence on the earth like the bosom of 
such a woman. Or, if you will contemplate her cha 
racter in a more advantageous light, still, behold 
religion not only combined with all the peculiar ex 
cellence of her sex, but gradually exterminating all 
her peculiar faults and foibles—subjugating her spi- 
rit of unworthy curiosity—eradicating her spirit of 
envy and detraction—softening her spirit of fret- 
fulness and complaint—and elevating to things un- 
seen her worldly mind ; and how inestimable such 
a woman !” How infinitely superior are her charms 
to all the fascinations of beauty, all the splendour of 
external accomplishments, and all the ‘delirious 
joys of giddy dissipation!” How invaluable does 
such a woman appear, adorned and dignified, not 
only by all that earth can give, but decked in the 








of the female character. ‘* Favour is deceitful, and 


robes of that piety and loveliness which earth car 
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ueither give nor take away.—[.4n Extract from the 
Rev. Dr. Spring’s Sermon. 
THE NIRROR. 








If there is a qualification in which a female ought 
to excel, it isa thorough and practical acquaintance 
with the arts and duties of domestic life. She may 
be ignorant of other branches of human knowledge, 
and deficient in more refined attainments with com- 
parative impunity, but no embellishments can sup- 
ply her deficiency in these. ‘These constitute her 
peculiar and appropriate employment, and so far 
trom being beneath her regard, do they adorn and 
beautify the most distinguished of her sex. The 
sentiment may not exactly accord with the opinions 
of the present age, but it is one that ought to be in- 
scribed on the heart of every female—that industry 
and economy are her true glory. There is no apolo- 
ey fora slothful woman. A slothful woman is more 
{it for'a domestic drudge, or the slave of an eastern 
despot, than for the elevated station which freedom, 
civilization, and christianity, have assigned her.— 
4 woman who is occupied in little else than receiv- 
ing the courtesies of the other sex, and having eve- 
‘y want supplied by obsequious attendants, if she 
joes not become torpid by inaction, is almost al- 
ways the victim of that morbid sensibility, which, 
while it can weep over the ideal scenes of a novel 
or atragedy, has no interest in the affecting realties 
of human life, and passes through the world with- 
out communicating happiness, or acquiring respect- 
ability. Few appreciate the obligations, cares, and 
labours, of an industrious fermale—and few, I fear, 
are sensible of the perpetual self-denial which she 
is called to exercise in the performance of her labo- 
rious and reiterated duties. Her eye must be eve- 
ry where in her own proper sphere ; her authority 
every where in her own retired dominion ; her hand 
on every spring in all the departments of domestic 
labour. And a cheerful submission to this incessant 
watchfulness and care, constitutes one of the pro- 

iinent excellencies of her character. A female 
tliat has been induced to believe that she was made 
for nothing but to be beloved and admired, and who 
is never pleased but by the alternations of idleness 
ind dissipation, has never learned to estimate her 
true worth and excellence, and is a stranger to the 
high destination of woman. 

ti - 
WOMAN. 


Sweet, tender sex, with snares encompassed round, 
On others hang thy comforts and thy cares.—Hoee. 


Narure has made woman weak that she receives 
with gratitude the protection of man. Yet how of- 
ten is this appointment perverted ! How often does 
her protector become her oppressor! Even cus- 
‘om seems leagued against her. Born with the ten- 
derest feelings, her whole life is commonly a strug- 
gle to suppress them. Placed in the most favora- 
ble circumstances, her choice is confined to a few 
objects; and, unless where singularly fortunate, 
her fondest partialities* are only a modification of 
gratitude. She may reject, but cannot invite, may 
tell what would make her wretched, but dare not 
even whisper what would make her happy ; and, in 
a word, exercises merely a negative upon the most 
important event of her life. Man has leisure to look 





around him, and may marry at any age, with almost | 





equal advantage ; but woman must improve the 
fleeting moment, and determine quickly at the ha- 
zard of determining rashly. The spring time of her 
beauty will not last; its wane will be the signal for 
the flight of her lovers; and if the present opportu- 
nity is neglected, she may be left to experience 
the.only species of misfortune for which the world 

. no sympathy. How cruel is it, then, to in- 
cr the misery of natural dependence ! How un- 
generous to add treachery to strength, and deceive 
or disappoint those whose highest emulation is our 
favor, and whose only safety is our honesty. 





When the heart of a man is oppress’d with care, 
The mist is dispell’d when a woman appears, 
Like the notes of a fiddle, she sweetly, swectly 
Raises our spirits and charms our ears. 


Who is there that has not felt this? There is a 
dance of the spirits, a flutter of the heart, a momen- 
tary oblivion of all that annoys us, when one lifts 
the eyes to gaze upon women, even though it be 
but to catch the momentary flash of eyes “dark as 
night,” or the milder beam of the eloquent blue.— 
How often, when whirling along, on a journey of 
anxiety and sorrow, when the heart has heen heavy, 


how often has a fair face, with braided hair, and | 


morning smile, peeping froma casement, dispelled, 
for 2 momen, all anxiety, fixed the vacant eye, 
and sent to tlt heart a thrill of pleasure, alas! too 
sweet, because too fleeting ! 





ss WARIETY. 


NATURAL BRIDGE. 

‘The Natural Bridge in Virginia, is the most sub- 
lime of Nature’s Works. It is on the ascent of a hill, 
which seems to have been cloven through its length 
by some great convulsion. The fissure, just at the 
bridge, is by some admeasurements, 270 feet deep, 
by others only 205. “It is about 45 feet wide at the 
bottom, and 90 feet at the top ; this of course de- 
termines the length of the bridge, and its height 
from the water. Its breadth in the middle is about 
60 feet, but more at the ends, and the thickness of 
the mass at the summit of the arch, about 40 fect.— 
A part of this thickness is constituted by 4 coat of 
earth, which gives growth to many large trees.— 





———_—_—_— 








The residue, with the hill on both sides, is one so- | 


lid rock of lime-stone. ‘The arch approaches the 
semi-elliptical form : but the larger axis of the el- 
lipsis, which would be the cord of the arch, is ma- 
ny times longer than the transverse. ‘Though the 
sides of this bridge are provided in some parts with 
a parapet of fixed rocks, yet few men have resolu- 
tion to walk to them and look over into the abyss. 
You involuntarily fall on your hands and feet, creep 
to the parapet and peep over it. Looking down 
from this height about a minute, gave me a violent 
head ache. If the view from the top be painful and 
intolerable, that from below is delightful in an equal 
extreme. It is impossible for the emotions arising 
from the sublime, to be felt beyond what they are 
here ; so beautiful an arch, so elevated, so light, 
and springing as it were up to Heaven, the rapture 
of the spectator is indeed indescribable! The fis- 
sure continuing narrow, deep, and straight, for a 
considerable distance above and below the bridge, 
opens a short but.very pleasing view of the North 
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mountain on one side, and Blue Ridge on the other, 
at the distance each of them of about five miles. — 
This bridge is in the county of Rockbridge, to which 
its name is given, and affords a public and commo- 
dious passage overa valley, which cannot be crossed 
elsewhere for a considerable distance. The stream 
passing under it is called Cedarcreek. It is a wa- 
ter of James river, and sufficient to turn a grist-mill, 
though its fottntain is not more than two miles 
above” There is a natural bridge, similar to the 
one above described, over Stock creck, a branch 


of Pcicson river, in Washington eounty. 





HIARMONY AND MELODY. 


JaCharles Butler, in his very interesting 


Mier on ancient and modern music, in 
troduces the following anecdote, relating 
to Mara, an Italian vocalist. 

“Once in a private society, in conse- 
quence of something that fell in conver- 
Sation, she sung, without any accompa 
niment, the simple air, in Marcello’s 
Psalms, “In my distress, I called unto 
Jehovah, and he did ‘hear.me,” with such 


; | exquisite taste and pathos, that she en 
and the eyes hardly conscious of passing objects— | 


tranced every hearer. To our infinite 
gratification, she repeated it half a dozen 
times, and every time more beautifully 
and impressively than before; a person, 
observing that there was a violincello in 
the room, requested that she would per- 
mit the late Mr. Paxton, who was present, 
to accompany ; this was done; it was fine, 
very fine,—but the charm was lost. This 
little circumstance, says Butler, may be 
thought to strengthen Rousseau’s hypo- 
thesis, “that harmony is unnatural, ond 
rather weakens, than increases the effect 
of simple melody.”” Mara was particu- 
larly distinguished by the manner in which 


| she sung, “I know that my Redeemer 


liveth.”? It was beyond singing, it wa: 

eloquence. She opened it with great so 

lemnity; hope was discepmible, but it was 
only the dawn of hope,—as she proceed- 
ed, it brightened and expanded; but when 
she came to the last repetition of the 
sentence, the firm and animated confi 

dence with which she uttered the words 
‘“T know,” and the jubilation of soul with 
which she uttered the words * And in my 
heart, I shall see God,” no language can 
adequately tell. The audience thought 
not of the air, or of the band, or even of 
the singer; they only felt it in all its sub- 
limity.” 

The same writer makes the following 
remarks on the subject of a musical taste 
among females in England. 

“Let any one, who lives on terms of 
intimacy with a professor of real merit, 
ask of him, confidentially, his genuine 
sentiments on the taste fur music in this 
country—he will confess, that it has sel- 
dom occurred to him, to find, in a large 
boarding school, two who had a real ear 
for music. After all, supposing a high 
degree of musical excellence attainable, 
—should a young lady, should her pa- 


| rents, desire that she should be stared az 
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by all eves, and fatigue most ears? Yet 


this is generally the case at every musi- 
cal ‘at home,’ which aspires to a concert. 
‘This observation, however, does not ap- 
ply to the cultivation of the art, or the 
practice of it with moderation, where the 
performer aims at no more, than to sing 
a simple melody, in time and tune, and 
to obtain a general knowledge of harmo- 
ny. When these are acquired, when the 
words of the song are well chosen, (which 
should never be in a language, the per- 
fect knowledge and pronunciation of 
which the performer does not possess,) 
when they are sung with decent feeli 
and the songster, though pleased to 
fuse pleasure among her friends ar 
her, evidently retires from the ob ng 
eye,—it is one of the highest gratifica- 
tions which is given to mortals to re- 
ceive. Perbaps an Italian hypercriti 
would deny it to be music. In fact itds 
something better; virtue and pleasure 
alternately smile— 
There too does Hynen oft appear 
‘In saffron #Obe, with taper clear.’ 





THE NIGHTINGALE. 

It is considered somewhat singular 
that the noblest and sweetest description 
of the song of this plaintive warbler 
should be the production of a Prose wri- 
ter. Who can adduce on the subject, a 
morsel of such impressive beauty as the 
following by Isaac Walton? 

But the Nightingale, another of my 


airy creatures, breathes such swect loud | 
music outof her little instrumental throat, 


that it might make mankind to think 
miracles are not ceased. He that at mid- 
night, when the very labourer sleeps se- 
curely, should hear, as I have very often, 
the clear sounds, the sweet descants, the 


natural rising and falling, the doubling | 


and re-doublinge 6f her voice, might well 


be lifted above earth, and say, ‘ Lord, | 
what music hast thou provided for the | 


saints in Heaven, when thou affordestiad 
men such music on carth !? 


Robert Palmer.—The late Robert Pal- 
mer was in the early part of his life a bill 
sticker, which circumstance was pretty 
gentrally known tothe performers. One 
evening, dressed for Sir Brilliant £ashion, 
he strutted into the green room, with 
sparkling buckles in his shoes and at his 
knees, and a brilliant ring on his finger. 
One of the company inquired if they were 
real. “] wear nothing but diamonds,” 
replied Palmer. “I congratulate you,” 
said John Bannister, * for I remember 
when you wore nothing but paste.” This 
occasioned a war, which was heightened 
by Mrs. Jordan crying out, “ Stick him 
against the wall, Bob—stick him against 
the wall,”—{ London paper. 


It is related that the ingenious tutor of 
a young Prince rather stupid, in order to 


“y 
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Fondorese 


teach his pupil the alphabet, procured 
four and twenty servants, each having a 
hu ge letter painted upon his breast, which 
the pupil was obliged to call out by name 
whenever he wanted the services of its 
wearer. 


Labor Lost.—A learned man of } 4 
Martorelli, occupied himself for two f@ars 
in writing an enormous memoir inorder to 
prove that the ancients were not acquaint- 
ed with the use of glass for windows ;— 
and fifteen days after the publication of 
his folio, a house was discovered in Pom- 
heii, all the windows of which were paned 
with glass.—[ Vat. Gaz. 


LADIES’ GARLAND. 























SELECTED FOR THE GARLAND. 
A SONNET TO HOPE. 
O, ever skill’d to wear the form we love ! 
| ‘To bid the shapes of fear and grief depart, 
| Come, gentle Hope ! with one gay smile remove 
The lasting sadness of an aching heart. 


| Thy voice, benign enchantress, let me hear, 
Say that for me some pleasures yet shall bloom ! 
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That fancy’s radiance, friendship’s precious tear, 
Shall soften, or shall chase misfortune’s gloom. 


But come not glowing in the dazzling ray, 
Which once with dear illusions charm’d my eye ! 
| O strew no more, sweet fiatterer, on my way, 
The flowers I fondly thought too bright to die. 
| Visions less fuir will soothe my pensive breast, 
; That asks not happiness, but longs for rest ! 


' 


| COMPARISON. 





| Man is the rugged lofty pine, 

That frowns on many a wave beat shore : 
Women the slender, graceful vine, 
Whose curling tendrils round it twine, 

And deck its rough bark sweetly o’er. 


Man is the rock, whose towering crest 
Neds o’er the mountain’s barren sides : 
Woman's the soft and mossy vest, 
That loves to clasp its sterile breast, 
And wreath its brow in verdant pride. 


Man is the cloud of gathering storm, 

Dark as the raven’s murky plume : 
Save where the sun-beam, light and warm, 
| Of woman’s soul and woman’s form, 
Gleams lightly on the gathering gloom. 


Yes, lovely sex! to you ’tis given 
To wile our hearts with angel sway ; 
Blend with each wo a blissful leaven, 
Change earth into an embryo Hearen, 
And sweetly smile our cares away. 





THE MEETING AND PARTING. 


The following lines are taken from a little volume 
just published, entitled ** Australis, with other Po- 
ems, by Thos. K. Hervey ;”—which contains seve- 
= eee pieces equally graceful, tender and beau- 
tiful : 

When in yon fading sky 
Summer light closes, 
And the lone spirits sigh 
Steals o’er the roses— 
When in the waters still 
Twilight is sleeping, 
And on the purple hill 
Night dews are weeping— 
Where o’er the slumbering lake 











Droops the fond willow, 





While the breeze cannot wake 
Even a billow,— 
When there is silence in each leafy bower, 
There be our mecting—alone—in that hour | 
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Oh! let no cold eye 
Of others be o’er us ! 
Stillness be spread on high, 
Beauty before us ! 
Then down the lovely cheek 
Silently stealing, 
Should a warm tear speak 
The fullness of feeling, 
Fondly Vl chide, sweet ! 
‘That symbol of sadness ;— 
Surely, when lovers meet, 
All should be gladness ! 
Stay till along the sky daylight is darting, 
Then will we weep—’tis our moment of parting 





THE SULIOTE MOTHER. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
[Various writers on Modern Greece have related 
the fate of those Suliote women who threw “them. 


| selves, with their infants, from the precipices of 


their mountainous territory, on the conquest and 
approach of Ali Pacha. One of those narrators 
adds, that a wild song was chaunted by the mother, 
before committing the act of desperation. } 


She stood upon the loftiest peak, 
Amidst the dark blue sky, 

A bitter smile was on her check, 
And a dark flash in her eye. 


‘* Dost thou see them, boy ’—thro’ the dusky pines, 

Dost thou see where the foeman’s armour shines ’ 

Hast thou caught the gleam of the conqueror’s crest ° 

My babe ! that I cradled on my breast ! 

Wouldst thou spring from thy mother’s arms wit! 
joy ? 

—That sight hath cost thee a father, boy !” 


For in the rocky strait beneath, 
Lay Suliote sire and son ; 

High had they heap’d the piles of death, 
Before the pass was won. 


‘* They have cross’d the torrent, and on they come }- 
Wo for the mountain-hearth and home ! 

There, where the hunter laid by his spear, 

There, where the lyre hath been sweet to hear, 
There, where I sang thee, fair babe! to sleep, _ 
Nought but the blood-stain our trace shall keep !”" 


And now the horn’s loud blast was heard, 
And now the cymbal’s clang, 

Till ev’n the upper air was stirr’d, 
As cliffs and hollows rang. 


“Iark ! they bring music, my joyous child ! 
What saith the trumpet to Suli’s wild ? 

Doth it light thine eye with so quick a fire, 

As if at a glimpse of thine armed sire ? 
—Still—be thou still !—there are brave men low— 
Thou wouldst not smile couldst thou see him now!” 


But nearer came the clash of steel, 
And louder swell’d the horn, 

And farther yet the tambour’s peal, 
Through the dark pass was borne. 


‘: Hear’st thou the sounds of their savage mirth ’ 
—Boy, thou wert free when I gave thee birth ! 
Free, and how cherished my warrior’s son ! 
He, too, hath bless’d thee, as I have done. 

Ay, and unchain’d must his lov’d ones be,— 
—Freedom, young Suliote, for me and thee !” 


And from the arrowy peak she sprung, 
And fast the fair child bore ; 

A veil upon the wind was flung, 
A cry~—and all was o’er! 





